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Abstract: 

When Kumaragupta’s reign came to its end, around AD 450, a decade of internal 
struggle followed before Skandagupta could ascend the throne unimpeded. Who was his 
adversary? Earlier research was inclined to think of Pirugupta while a more recent 
theory builds on a severely truncated inscription from the Kevala Narasimha Temple at 
Ramtek. This theory maintains that the opponent was Ghatotkacagupta, a paternal uncle 
of both Skandagupta and Pirugupta. The pictorial decoration of a silver plate is 
interpreted as referring to the situation. Two male figures are taken for Ghatotkaca and 
Skandagupta, a son and a grandson of Candragupta II, the first shown in the act of 
crowning the younger one. The paper attempts at rehabilitating Ghatotkaca, who instead 
of trying to usurp the throne, rather acted as a helper for Skandagupta in his fight against 
Pirugupta. This attempt requires to show that the currently preferred deductions drawn 
from the Temple inscription need revision. Further literary evidence is adduced, 
supported by new numismatic insights. 
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A private collection in London lodges a silver plate (fig. 1). It measures 30 cm in 
diameter and 4.5 cm in height, and it weighs 1,330 g. It is composed of several parts. A 
central roundel and a circular rim have been worked in repoussé technique and were 
assembled through about seventy tiny rivets. The outer rim was left as worked, while the 
central roundel received a flat counterpart, below which a circular stand was soldered 
(fig. 2). 

The central circle depicts two male figures, standing, facing each other. On the rim 
around his roundel we see a series of classical Indian symbols directed with a vase-of- 
plenty (Skt pirnaghata) at the top. Starting from this ghata follow clockwise an 
elephant, a Srivatsa, and a winged conch shell (sarikha) down to the lower end, where we 
see two winged genii’ with curious hats holding their hands onto a platter on which the 
figure of a lion is incised. The left side continues clockwise with a horse, a namo-symbol 
(aka triratna), and a bull. 


"For the composition see the Buddha in the sailaguha visited by Indra, with standing devas and flying 


winged and unwinged genii showering flowers from above; Taxila Museum acc.no. 70304.176; Marshall 
1951, 11: pl. 219, no. 113. 
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An estimation as to the time of its fabrication is possible through the dress of the two 
people in the center. Both wear shirts and coats in a northern style known i.a. from 
Kushan and Gupta coins. This provides a first rough frame of around AD 300 to 500. 

The size of the plate is reminiscent of similar pieces from the Iranian world, which 
often show royals at marriages or on horseback hunting or fighting. In our case, the 
surrounding symbols are mostly Indian, and many of them would not mean much to 
people living in Afghanistan or Iran. However, in Gupta times, comparative silver plates 
from India appear to be rare.” 

While the material and size points to some sort of extra-Indian influence, the 
structure of the symbols arranged on a rim around a roundel has a remarkably close 
parallel in a stone plate found at Ganwaria (Srivastava 1996: 234; pl. CIX), near 
Piprahwa at the Nepalese border, a place that was abandoned around AD 300 (Falk 
2017: 67a). The plate is made from stone, about 15 cm wide and has four animals 
surrounding a central roundel, viz. a lion, a bull, an elephant and, telling from the 
remaining tail, another lion oriented backwards. The space between the animals is filled 
with a conch shell, a multi-spoked wheel and twice a Srivatsa. The central roundel is 
plain without decoration, and slightly concave, possibly meant to receive donations. A 
similar offering tray made of stone 12.4 cm wide was found 120 km south of Ganwaria 
at Gopalpur at a site famous for its Buddhist sutras written onto burned bricks. The find 
included a small treasure of Kushan gold coins (Ahuja 2018: 190). Offering plates made 
in stone with animals encircling a central empty concave tray area are otherwise known 
from Taxila (14.2 cm)s,> Charsadda (Francfort 1979: no. 39; 14 cm), or Swat (Kurita 
2014: 424; fig. 18; no measurements). Although western and eastern pieces are all made 
of stone and all measure below 15 cm width, the eastern arrangement comes definitely 
closer to our silver plate, which, however, is twice as wide. 

In contrast to these functionally similar trays, our plate seems to refer to a particular 
situation in that its central roundel is not empty but presents two persons, facing each 
other. Who are they? Why are they shown? I commence with the conclusion, my 
interpretation of the complete pictorial composition. All details will be discussed below. 
The plate seems to say, in my view: 


In the center of this plate, you see the Gupta royal official Ghatotkacagupta to the left 
and the army leader Skandagupta to the right. As uncle and nephew they are related, 
both descending from Candragupta II. This blood relationship is expressed by a long 
textile band held by both. Ghatotkaca places a circular head-gear on the head of 
Skandagupta. Such circles ending in two small globes are known from Kushan coin 
where they are worn by Skanda Kumara and Visakha. The crowned person thus 
seems to be promoted to a deva, a royal figure. On the outer rim we see four animals 
which symbolize four religions in the cardinal directions. Two heavenly beings at the 


> One from the Cleveland Museum shows several seemingly naked women and girls surrounding two naked 


young men, according to Gibbons & Ruhl (1979) fashioned in an elaborate alloying technique. A second plate of 
682 g. produced with a similar technique shows dancers in “Dionysiac scenes”. It was taken as Roman and 
dated by M. Carter (2015: 259) to the third century, with scribal additions in the fifth. 

> Marshall 1951,1: 497; HI, pl. 145 no. 81; Francfort 1979 no. 40. For a fragment of a dish of 12 cm diameter 
cf. British Museum acc.no. 1880.90. 
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lowest point of the circular rim touch a platter that shows a centrally incised footless 
lion. The platter ends in two vulture busts on every narrow side. The hands of the 
flying genii are placed atop the vulture heads as if to keep them down. Taken 
together, the platter seems to celebrate the end of the political adversary, Purugupta, 
who vied with the central couple for the succession of Kumaragupta. 


Many points in this summary will, at first glance, appear surprising if not absurd. We 
discuss the individual elements below thinking that it will be easier to remove doubts in 
a full presentation than to lead the reader through consecutive uncertainties to a mosaic 
of possibilities. Follows an evaluation of the consequences for Gupta history. Included 
are discussions of previous views on the process of how Skandagupta came to succeed 
Kumaragupta, which end in a rehabilitation of Ghatotkacagupta, dealing in the main with 
the most recent work by H. Bakker and H. Isaacson, supported by M. Willis (2005) and 
S. Kumar (2023) and put in question by P. Tandon (2016). 


The head-gear of Skanda 

I regard the object in the right hand of the larger person as the key to understanding the 
scene. What he holds up with his right hand looks like a circular head-band, such as are 
found in various cultures. The Bactrian kings sported one in plain cloth, while in the 
Iranian tradition it is Ahura Mazda who conveys an upholstered closed ring to the ruler, 
ending in two pleated neckbands. Our piece ends in two balls at the front, separated by a 
space, and each one of the balls has received a further stroke. Thus, the form looks 
similar, the purpose may be comparable, but the additions differ. 

The two globular ends have parallels in some statues carved in stone that show 
similar balls as part of the hairdo (fig. 3). All examples come from the northwest of 
ancient India, and chronologically speaking, they all look post-Kushan. In most cases, 
the figure is recognizable as Skanda, a deity that regulates and decides wars, recogni- 
zable by his association with a fowl, either a rooster or peacock or both. Hindu 
mythology regards him as a son of Agni, the god of fire — later amalgamated with Siva. 
Skanda is also known as Karttikeya, Vaisakha, or Guha. The great unification process 
incorporated Skanda inside Saivism where he soon disappeared. There is a small stone 
statue, carved in Hina style, found in the Swat valley, on display at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (fig. 3a). This figure carries a spear in his right, and a rooster, a symbol 
of the sun, in his left hand. His vahana, a peacock is shown at his feet. The two small 
balls on a headband are attached to a basic band or protrude from underneath this band. 

A similar depiction comes from Kashmir, allegedly 7" century.* This is very close in 
style to a piece in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (fig. 3b; acc.no. 
“M 85.279.3”). 

Another piece (fig. 3c) decorates the lower half of a portable shrine, from 
“Gandhara’”’. Rooster in hand, Skanda is sided by a yaksi. A boy, possibly expressive of 
kumara, at his feet. It is found at the Cleveland Museum of Art, “John L. Severance Fund 
1973.76”. The date given (““Kushan period, c. 80-320”) may be too early. 


Christie’s Live Auction 2300, March 2010, lot 106. 


> Pal 1986: 216, no. S87. 
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Apart from Skanda, a panel now in the Tokyo National Museum (fig. 3d) shows a 
person in the devaloka, siding the drunken Heracles, dancing on top of a drum to the 
sound of a flute. With his fancy dress, mustachio, and the headgear under discussion he 
looks like a king of the past, alternatively a deva, perhaps meant to be Skanda too. 

This short overview suggests that a royal fillet with two small balls or locks is 
exclusively found in the northwest, in Swat, Kashmir, and some parts of Gandhara, as a 
means to identify Skanda, who is otherwise recognizable by his spear and the rooster on 
his left arm.° The balls with their extra stroke can be interpreted as hair tufts. Such tufts 
are shown in early depictions of Skanda without a band. Fig. 4b shows the head of 
Skanda from the 3 century, now in the Museum of Mandsaur, Malwa, the old Dasarna. 
This figure displays the standard hairstyle of Skanda, parted in three strands, one sikha 
from the skull and one strand each falling from behind the ears, together called trisikha, 
“typical of representations of Skanda during the Gupta era in the north of India“ (Mann 
2012: 172). Together with the two tufts on the front (fig. 4b) we have to do with a pajica- 
sikha hairstyle, which is said to be admissible for Skanda as well — according to the 
Visnudharmottarapurana (71, 4, sikhandaka). 

This paficasikha style seems to have been popular for only a short time. The oldest 
cases of front decorations are found on gold coins of Huviska in the second half of the 
second century on Skanda Kumara and Visakha (fig. 4a). Both are linked to two turning 
points of the year, the vernal equinox for Visakha, the old visuvat day, and the autumnal 
equinox in month Karttika, when the full-moon stands close to the naksatra of the 
Pleiades, Krttika, and Karttikeya thus arises to start the warring season after the rains. 
Each one of the two deities wears a head-band that ends in just one ball, at least we see 
only one, since the head is shown in profile and a second one may be hidden behind the 
first one. 

Be it one or two balls, it seems that the gift of such a fillet with hair or solid balls 
turns the donee into some sort of paficasikha Skanda. In the time concerned, the most 
prominent ruler linked by name to Skanda is Skandagupta and his is the last period when 
the Gupta dynasty owned the Panjab. Telling from dated coins of Skandagupta, his 
public activities started in the Gupta era (henceforth GE) 130, that is ca. AD 449 with 
dated lead coins in Malwa. Silver coins with legends that call him an avanipati or maha- 
rajadhiraja show ciphers of 140 up to 148, that is AD 459 to 467. Of these two decades, 
the first one seems to have been spent in trouble, as will be dealt with below. According 
to the Junagadh inscription, Skandagupta was active already in GE 136 and 138, busy 
chasing northern intruders away. The inscription does not say a word on the year of his 
full enthronement. It may have been in GE 140 or slightly earlier. 


The size of the two men, their age, and the shrub 

So much to the crown. We see two persons, one of them younger and most likely the 
future Skandagupta. The larger person to the left is older and in a more elevated position, 
telling from his sumptuous gown. Both carry a sort of fillet on their head, with a knot in 
the back to bandage some more hair. Both hold on to a long textile bandage, which hangs 


In rare cases two or three buns or balls are seen (Mann 2012, fig. 32, a Skanda from Udayagiri). The 
intention to confer a particular and recognizable headdress to Skanda is obvious. 
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down to the earth from the left hand of the smaller man and rises in a parable to his right 
hand, from where it falls to the left hand of the larger man who has wrapped it around 
his wrist. This bandage connects the two persons and is certainly expressive of a newly 
created or renewed sort of alliance. 

In the back of each person, a plant is placed which is characterized by flowers with 
four leaves. A perfect explanation would be provided by the bandhiika (Ixora Bandhuca 
Roxb.) shrub, famous and widely found and used, its flowers showing four red lancet- 
like petals arranged in a cross. Whether the tissue bond or bandage (bandhana) has any 
link to the shrub bandhika is impossible to say, but we know that the bandhitka stands in 
bloom in the month of Karttika, that is the month governed by Karttikeya alias Skanda, 
around the time that Visnu reawakens at the close of the rains, also to send kings out for 
war.’ 

Who could this older man be? From the immediately older generation, we know 
Kumaragupta I whose last coins date from GE 131 (Todd and Fishman forthe. 119), 
which is at the start of the period when Skandagupta was struggling for the throne. The 
main contender was Pirugupta, whose mother Anantadevi came from a royal house. In 
contrast, the mother of Skandagupta is never mentioned by name and will have had a 
non-royal background. Another blood relative is Ghatotkaca, a late son of Candragupta 
II and brother of Kumaragupta I. His mother too was a no-name. Bakker takes 
Ghatotkaca for a contender for the throne, but there is no verbal evidence to that end. On 
the contrary, wherever Ghatotkaca is mentioned in passing, he is always spoken of as a 
responsible and thoughtful person. Therefore, I take him for the likeliest candidate for 
the elderly person on the silver plate. He is depicted as a generation older than the young 
man receiving the crown of Skanda, just like Ghatotkaca, son of Candragupta, is one 
generation earlier than Skandagupta, son of Kumaragupta. In addition, I feel that the 
purnaghata on the rim circle does not without reason stand in the most prominent 
position: it could be an expression of honor. 


Three new arguments 

To regard Ghatotkaca as crowning Skandagupta looks odd since Ghatotkaca is taken to 
be an adversary to Skandagupta over the question of who could succeed Kumaragupta 
after his demise. It was mainly Hans Bakker who demonstrated repeatedly, over the last 
thirty years, that a lengthy inscription from the Vakatakas expressed just this that 
Ghatotkaca fought for the throne until Skandagupta killed him. Bakker’s main hypo- 
thesis leaves aside Pirugupta (2019: 314 “too young”), and has Ghatotkaca in more 
peaceful times marry the daughter of his sister Prabhavatt. How common or despicable 
such a marriage with a close blood relative was we are not told. The Bhitri inscription of 
Skandagupta tells us that Skandagupta told his mother that he had killed a near relative 
whose name remains unmentioned. Bakker combines the two events and has Skanda- 
gupta kill Ghatotkaca. The idea of a “murder of his uncle” was taken up by Willis (2005: 
137) and Kumar (2017: 341; 2021: 603a), while Tandon (since 2010) has Ghatotkaca 
live on, unmolested. After Kumaragupta’s demise Tandon sees — with others since Raven 


For the blooming cf. the Gangdhar Stone Inscription of Visvavarman of the year 480, ca. AD 424, 


time of Kumaragupta I, line 21, Fleet 1888: 77. 
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(1992) — an otherwise fictional character Candragupta III emerge, behind which he 
suspects none other than Purugupta. Undisputedly, this Candragupta III is followed in 
time by Skandagupta. 

All the arguments brought forward by Bakker are reasonable, as long as we look only 
at the texts he had at his disposition. He combined the fragments preserved from the 
damaged Kevala Narasimha Temple inscription and combined all statements into a 
running story that at first glance makes sense. 

It would lead too far to list all arguments and counter-arguments. On the whole, I 
side with Tandon that it was Pirugupta who was the opponent of Skandagupta but 
Tandon went somehow too far when he made Putrugupta responsible for the range of 
gold coins signed “candra”, issued by the enigmatic Candragupra III after the demise of 
Kumaragupta. Tandon has since signaled that his former choice for Pirugupta behind 
candra need not be final. However, behind candra could as well stand Skandagupta 
before he could eliminate Pirugupta, possibly working in a team with Ghatotkaca. 
Reasons for this view will be given below. 

As said, the material used by Bakker allows the conclusions drawn by my learned 
friend, who was careful enough to speak of a hypothesis and not of a proven scenario. To 
forward an alternative story requires additional evidence. I have three further arguments 
to build on, with the silver plate as an art-historical bracket for all on top. 


a) A silver drachm of Pirugupta, GE 137 
Pirugupta, a legitimate son of Kumaragupta I with his royal wife Candradevi, must have 
appeared as the most suitable choice to succeed his father. In contrast to his brother 
Skandagupta, he hardly ever appears in inscriptions. The only exception is the undated 
Bihar* pillar inscription, where both early editors’ read skandagupta instead, result of a 
chain of editorial errors. It was P. Tandon (2014a: 96) who has demonstrated that an 
emended ska-nda-gupta has no palaeographical basis and that an eye-copy and an early 
rubbing suggest nothing but purugupta.'° 

Something is dubious about Purugupta. He first came into view of modern research 
through the verbose pedigrees on large seals of his offspring, naming every generation 
down to the first and anonymous Gupta raja. These pedigrees ignore Skandagupta 
completely. There is one coin of Pirugupta in the British Museum," a silver drachm, 
dated 100-30-7, Gupta year 137, in sufficiently complete ciphers, since 1847 (by 
Princep!) attributed to Skandagupta, now read correctly by Alex Fishman (fig. 5a). Year 
137 (AD 456) would thus be a year when this prince was exerting some power." 

Therefore, it appears that we cannot ignore Pirugupta: he was there at the same time, 


Today Bihar Sharif, 60 km SE of Patna. 

Fleet 1888: 49f.; Bhandarkar 1981: 348f. 

The assumed skandagupta (1st part, line 23) reads purugupta on the line drawing of Rajendralal Mitra, who 
copied a rather close prarugupta (1866: 278; pl. XXV), turned to puttrah tata by Cunningham (ASI 1.1871: pl. 
XVII). The initial misreading led to the assumption that the mother of Piirugupta is identical to the mother of 
Skandagupta, a misconception that temporarily tempted to identify the two sons (Kumar 2010: 22a; withdrawn 
according to Tandon 2018: 267). 

'' British Museum “OR.9560”; Kumar 2023: 6, fn. 7. 

This precludes a full accession to the throne by Skandagupta in AD 455 or 456, as assumed by many writers 
without any explanation. 


10. 


12. 
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and, from the common “Madhyadesha” type of silver coins, it becomes obvious that he 
also was at the same place. How this cohabitation functioned can only be guessed.” 


b) A silver dinara of Ghatotkaca, GE 152 

According to Bakker’s hypothesis (2006: 173), Ghatotkaca was born around AD 390. 
Later, he is expected to have married a daughter of his sister Prabhavati. An ensuing 
fight with Skandagupta about the succession is thought to end with the forceful death of 
Ghatotkaca in AD 454. 

This thesis was not unanimously accepted. Bakker knew about the nature of his net of 
assumptions (2019: 137, 361), but defended it as “the most plausible hypothesis that the 
authors could think of”. One major stumbling block was at least one’* gold coin which is 
signed ghato and which, according to its weight, had to be minted in or after the imperial 
phase of Skandagupta. How can Ghatotkaca be dead in AD 454 and issue coins about ten 
or more years later? Bakker (2019: 315, fn. 30) ignores the importance of the gold 
weight, while S. Kumar (2017: 342) thinks of a second king of the same name. The 
chronological uncertainties disappear in the light of a find published in 2018 by Karan 
Singh (fig. 5b). He reads the circular legend of a silver drachm “Madhyadesha style” as 
(va)yati Ghatot(k)acaguptoyam pi... I guess that the ’yam is copied from the correspon- 
ding formula used by Skandagupta (fig. 5c) and place it final as well in my reading *yo 
[*gra *ga *ra *ska *ma] *avanipati ghatotkacagupto yam. At least a final phrase avani- 
patih ghatotkacagupto yam complies with the metrical requirements of an arya type of 
meter: (....) YY ve- v-y » -- =. All letters of the circular legend are present, if only in 
part, but it seems presently impossible to emend the initial characters to any meaningful 
term. Less enigmatic is the date. Singh sees “traces of Brahmi date 134”. Traces are 
there, no doubt, but they present a clear cipher 50'° above two dots, probably the left side 
ends of a 2. The indispensable initial /00-line is off flan. If 752 is correctly emended, 
then this coin was edited in about AD 471, definitely post Skandagupta, whose latest 
attested year is GE 148, AD 467/68. Since the cipher for 50 is beyond doubt, we can 
postulate that Ghatotkaca issued coins under his proper name after the demise of 
Skandagupta, in gold and in silver. This seems to settle the matter regarding the early 
and forceful death of Ghatotkaca. The ghato gold coin and the silver drachm of AD 472 
are too weighty an argument to keep thinking of a murder of Ghatotkaca in AD 454 — 
about which there is no indisputable literary evidence. 

Bakker combined his reconstruction with a paragraph from the Bhitri pillar where 
Skandagupta says that he had to kill someone who threatened the stability of the lineage. 
When Skandagupta’s mother heard about the killing accomplished, she wept from joy, 
just like Krsna’s mother wept when he reported about his killing of her brother Kamsa. 


3 Most likely we have to compare the Gupta-Huna interlude, when Guptas ruled, but had to pay tribute to the 


Alchons, and both parties issued coins in similar style. Cf. Tandon 2018: 264. 

‘4 §. Kumar 2017: 342. The Ghose piece was never properly depicted and the reading remains doubtful (cf. E. 
Raven apud Bakker 2019: 315, fn. 30). 

'S There are two forms of the cipher, the older one looking like a C, while the Ksatrapa and Gupta forms can 
look like a closed O, or like the contemporary cipher for 100 (Gokhale 1966: 32f.; Kumar 2016: 118). On 
Ghatotkaca’s “Madhyadesha” coin, the 50 is of the C-form, which is also attested on the Paharpur copper plate 
grant (Dikshit 1929-30: 63, line 20) of the [Budhagupta] year 159, AD 478, and a silver drachm of the same 
year (Todywalla 10, 26, misread /83). 
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This certainly implies that Skandagupta had to kill an adversary within the family. If the 
parallelism was meant to be absolute, then Skandagupta had to kill a maternal uncle, 
possibly the oldest one, called mdtula (cf. Bhandarkar e.a. 1981: 317, fn. 1). Bakker 
assumed that Ghatotkaca had married the daughter of his sister Prabhavati and thus 
would be an uncle too who could take the position of Kamsa of the parallel constellation. 
This way, Skandagupta’s bloody deed would be completed with Ghatotkaca as the 
victim. However, Tandon (2014b: 562) rightly pointed out that even in Bakker’s model 
Ghatotkaca would only be a pitrvya, not a matula. About Skandagupta’s maternal family 
we know nothing, and so every guess is as good as any other. A look at the pedigree 
shows to my mind that Skandagupta’s mother could have been particularly happy about 
her son killing Pirugupta, the son of the mahist who probably did not shy away from 
showing all other women in the household who is top cream and who is not. 


c) Ramagupta at the Kevala Narasimha Temple 

The third new argument is a partial emendation of a stanza in the Kevala Narasimha 
Temple inscription II, based on a seemingly identical compound in the Yavanajataka. 
The author of this text is called Sphujiddhvaja, “he who shows Venus on his flag” and he 
is said to be a yavana king, a Westerner, not necessarily “Greek”. The text characterizes 
people based on the moment they meet an astrologer for the first time. In addition, the 
last chapter deals with astronomy and uses an era starting on March 21, AD 22 (Falk 
2001: 125) with a definition counting backwards from the saka era of AD 78. The year 
AD 22 is about the time the faka Nahapana came to power in Broach and Ujjain. This 
first astronomical era builds on a heavenly cycle of 165 years. It was soon replaced by 
the “true” saka era of AD 78, while the second cycle of the older era started on March 
28, AD 187, with a similar constellation (Falk 2001: 129), showing the sun and moon 
rise together in 0° Aries. The Yavanajataka was composed later than AD 187, but for us, 
it is important to see that the author defines both eras — the 165 years cycle of the time of 
Nahapana and the kosdna century after Kaniska — by starting from the epoch of the saka 
era of AD 78, which was created in the dominion of the Western sakas and which he 
expected to be known to his readers, Western sakas as well. And it is the royal family of 
the Western sakas into which Prabhavati Gupta was married. Therefore it is not at all 
surprising to find a pdda of the Yavanajataka repeated in a text written into the wall of a 
temple founded by a member of the Kardamaka Scythians. 

This inscribed temple is part of Ramtek, 40 km NW of Nagpur, Maharashtra. The 
inscription seems to have been drafted by a person with a particular concern for the 
ladies in the Gupta pedigree. The beginning of the poem, or what is left of it, aims at 
providing a full picture of Candragupta II and the people around him, his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, their spouses, their children. We suppose that some space was given 
to Candragupta’s brother Ramagupta, to his son Ghatotkaca, to his killing Ramagupta 
and to his wedding a second wife. 

Since our concern is only to prove that Ghatotkaca was alive and in a position to 
cooperate with Skandagupta we can be brief. The text is suitably presented by Bakker 
and Isaacson (1993, repr. Bakker 2019: 122-127), with translation and philological 
notes. My single philological contribution concerns the truncated stanza 12 which starts 
with ~m angandpd. All other characters are lost. The few letters are rendered as 
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“woman” in the translation of Bakker and taken as somehow continuing stanza 11 into 
stanza 13. And here we locate the cardinal fallacy that led to the hypothesis of Bakker: In 
stanza 11 Candragupta is the subject and is said to have had a boy called Ghatotkaca. In 
stanza 13 someone titled rdjardja marries a niece (bhdagineyi). Bakker assumes that it is 
Ghatotkaca who marries his niece and that the niece must be a child of Prabhavati. But 
none of the premises is based on anything else than the closeness of the stanzas 11 and 
13. I think we can show that in stanza 12 the subject is still Candragupta while the object 
changes from Ghatotkaca to Ramagupta . When we look at Yavanajataka 26, 8'° we find 
an identically starting compound, arigandpdnakrtaparddham, “a person who has failed 
about women and liquor”. The “woman” (a/igand) and the “liquor” (pana) belong to the 
standard list of vices a king should strictly avoid. The compound from the Yavanajataka 
fulfills the metrical requirements of what is missing (----~ ~-~- ~.) in the inscription. If 
we take this parallel seriously, we can restore the pdda to tam or yam anganapdanakrta- 
paradham. Who is meant by tam or yam, who is the man who has failed in stanza 12? 
Bakker would probably have thought of Ghatotkaca but drops the line from his 
reconstruction as too truncated. In all statements outside this inscription, Ghatotkaca is 
praised for his moral and intellectual faculties.'’ The accusative shows that something 
happens to this man introduced by tam and we can guess that the active force is meant by 
the nominative of the second line, the man who is said to marry the bhdgineyi. In 
contrast to Ghatotkaca, Ramagupta is known from the drama Devicandraguptam as a 
vice-ridden man, as a coward, who rather hands over his wife to his Saka foe than fight 
for his honor. This is why I assume that the killing of Ramagupta by the hands of his 
brother Candragupta II is referred to in stanza 12, while the marriage of Candragupta 
(rajaraja) with the widow of Ramagupta follows in 13. The said drama 
Devicandraguptam is preserved only in short quotations, excerpts, and recasts, all 
collected and discussed by V. Raghavan (1978: 843-865). His final statement is enough 
for our purpose: “Candragupta must have killed his elder brother [Ramagupta HF] and 
married his wife [Dhruvadevi HF]”’. 

I present the contents of the relevant stretch of stanzas excerpted with assumptions in 
[*] brackets, the way Hans Bakker (2019: 361) has presented his excerpts. To facilitate 
an understanding, a pedigree follows, as I see it, of the persons whose names are 
preserved in the temple inscription, or *conjectured: 


Stanza 

4: deals with *Samudragupta (fragment)'® 

5: deals with the wife of Samudragupta (*Dattadevi) 

6: deals with the first son *Ramagupta. 

75 After many sons, they also have a daughter, called 7Munda. 

8a: [*She is married and the couple has a daughter, *Dhruvadevi] 

8b: [*deals with Ramagupta and his marriage with Dhruvadevi] 

9: deals with their second son Candragupta with his daughter, *Prabhavati, 


+ Pingree 1978.1: ; 1978, II: 68, sukro '‘nganapdanakrtaparadham kanyaprajam pradusasantavairam. 


At Tumain (1. 3), dated GE 116, AD 436, Ghatotkaca is presented as an example of virtues and courage. His 
first epithet is garbhagaura, “prime opening of a lotus bud”, the embodiment of purity. Cf. Yavanajataka 30,91; 
Lalitavistara 21,174; Mahavastu 1.221. 

'S- Pace Bakker 2019: 359, fn. 16. 


17. 
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married to Rudrasena. 

11: Candragupta has one more son, Ghatotkaca. 

13: [*Having slain] the vice-ridden [*brother Ramagupta, Candragupta 
marries his niece and former sister-in-law, *Dhruvadevi]. 

14: [*The couple has children, Govindagupta and Kumaragupta] 

17: A “brother brings back his sister to his own house by force.” 


The text continues with details of the temple building. 


Samudragupta co Dattadevi 


Ramagupta qd) *"Munda co NN (2)—Candragupta oo CG) Kuberanaga GB) NN 
= oo— aaa —oo pan 
Prabhavati oo Rudrasena = Ghatotkaca 
Govindagupta C) Anantadevi i Kumaragupta ii NN @) 
Purugupta Skandagupta 
Sela 


One advantage over the version of Bakker and Isaacson is immediately obvious: 
while they are forced to take Munda as a vexing second name for Prabhavati, in my list 
of family members she is mentioned as a separate person, a sister of Ramagupta and 
Candragupta II, and she is needed further down, as the mother of Dhruvadevi, and still 
further down as the sister brought home “by force”. By the name of Dhruvadevi alias 
Dhruvasvamini, the daughter is known as the wife of Ramagupta in the dramatic perfor- 
mances. The same name occurs also in the pedigrees on seals as the mother of Govinda- 
gupta and Kumaragupta. Since Candragupta married his niece, this lady was also the 
niece of Ramagupta. And since a bhdgineyi needs a mother who is the sister of 
Ramagupta, we are left with the reconstructed position of 7Munda. 

After her second marriage, Dhruvadevi is again fully integrated into the rights and 
liabilities of the Gupta court. This first attested case of widow-remarriage (Raghavan 
1978: 862) assures that the paternal family of the widow cannot put claims on the Gupta 
state. To avert this looming danger looks like enough reason to break with a tradition. 

When we read the fragments this way, the Kevala Narasimha Temple inscription 
confirms what we know from the dramas, that Candragupta killed his brother, married 
his wife, and had children with her. Dhruvadevi is the bhdgineyi of both Ramagupta and 
Candragupta and so she must be the daughter of a sister of both. The only one on offer 
is ?Munda, as Bakker and Isaacson read.'? Ramagupta had married his niece and made 
her his queen. Candragupta appears as rdjardja, for metrical reasons short for 
maharajadhiraja of the coins. By marrying his niece, he deprives her father — who is 


'°. The initial syllable is destroyed. The editors consider Camunda or Gomunda (Bakker 2019: 137), but later 


(2010: 11, fn. 44; repr. 2019: 327f., fn. 40) only the form Munda is discussed with a number of explanations 
(tribal background, “bald”, Murunda) none of which can hide that the proclaimed identity of Munda and 
Prabhavati looks week. 
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probably not a Gupta — of any possible claims he would have had if Ramagupta had died 
without issue. In one of the dramas Ramagupta is termed kliba (Raghavan 1978: 851, 
862), “incapable of producing offspring”, for whichever reason. Through this marriage, 
Candragupta accumulated all hereditary rights to the throne on his person. 

With this new view on the family life of Candragupta, we can evaluate: 
- There is no evidence that Prabhavatt and Ghatotkaca acted either in accordance or 
dissonance with each other. 
- Candragupta was not the first-born son of Samudragupta and thus not in need of a royal 
bride. After the murder of Ramagupta, Candragupta was promoted to the top position 
and needed an adequate spouse. The marriage of the widow of Ramagupta served both 
purposes. 
- Govindagupta and Kumaragupta were in the same positions as Ramagupta and 
Candragupta one generation before. Govindagupta was the elder one” and was tricked 
out of his position and his life by Kumaragupta, as Bakker (2019: 307ff.) has shown by 
interpreting the only relevant document, the Mandasor inscription (Garde 1947-48). 
After the undocumented death of Govindagupta, Kumaragupta married a wife from a 
royal house, with her he had Purugupta. At some time later, Kumaragupta had Skanda- 
gupta, possibly from a concubine. 
- In stanza 17 a brother brings back his sister home “by force”. There are not many 
“sisters” in the pedigree. Prabhavati would be one, as the sister of Ghatotkaca, but she 
remains in Malwa.”! The only alternative is 7Munda. For her marriage, she moved to the 
court of her husband. After their common daughter Dhruvadevi went to the court of 
Ramagupta the bad character of her husband became apparent as well as his incapability 
to create offspring. The dramas say that a “Saka” had demanded the wife of Ramagupta. 
This could be nothing but a dramatic distortion of a Saka father asking his married 
daughter back. Thanks to Candragupta’s actions, Dhruvadevi stayed where she was, at 
the Gupta court. Who would be blamed for the fruitlessness of the attempt at asking the 
daughter back? I guess it was ?Munda, the Gupta mother of Dhruvadevi, who would 
suffer from unfriendly treatment. If a “brother” of Munda brings back his sister “by 
force” only Candragupta can be meant. He had the power to use force, and his 
sister 7Munda had good reason to leave her Saka husband’s home. All this happened 
around AD 400 (Kumar 2017: 279), the time when the first Ksatrapa style silver coins of 
Candragupta were minted, a sign that the Ksatrapa dynasties came to their end and were 


°°. Dhruvasvamini used a seal, found at Basarh (Bhandarkar e.a. 1981: 261), that calls her the wife of Candra- 


gupta and the mother of Govindagupta, whom she seems to have regarded as the future ywvardja. Kumaragupta 
was not yet born. 

“I. She is probably meant on silver coins of Candragupta II, issued around AD 407, as ruling the residential 
region of her defunct or displaced husband in the name of the Gupta overlord. The text reads sriguptakulalanka- 
rahva rajadhiraja-sri-candragupta-vikramankasya, “The (lady) called ‘the jewel of the blessed Gupta family’ 
(issued this coin) instead of (genitive [for dative]) the king over kings, the blessed Candragupta, who signs as 
vikrama.” An advanced step for the correct reading was done by Bhandare (2005/6: 93). Tandon (coinindia.com, 
galleries, candragupta II) has seen that the first -sya in °kulalankarasya (a rare correction based on ignorance of 
the function of the genitive) rather looks like a -sva. We see a clear -hva instead. The choice between Skt. - 
ahvah and -ahva is predefined by Prabhavatigupta calling herself “alankara of both families” (Naga and Gupta, 
ubhayakulalankarabhiata, Shastri & Kawadkar 2000: 147). This numismatic evidence goes well with what 
Bakker (1997: 17, fn. 36) said about Prabhavatt acting as a ruler from ca. AD 405 onward, only the sovereign is 
different. 
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incorporated into the Gupta realm. 

Despite all the names and some dates from inscriptions, we do not know when 
exactly which child was born from which mother. I agree with Bakker (2019: 311) that 
Ghatotkaca was considerably younger than his sister Prabhavati. Because Ghatotkaca is 
crucial for the interpretation of the silverplate I prefer to compute his birth date back- 
ward: since he was still alive in GE 152 ca. AD 471/72, he will most likely have been 
born after AD 400.” His father was at least alive until 413/15. The same computations 
apply to Skandagupta. Died in AD 468/69 with a father ruling from AD 415 to 455 he 
could have been born in AD 430 and died close to 40 years later. 


The circle of symbols 

With the family relations sorted out we can return to the silver plate to inspect the outer 
ring. It consists of three composite elements, a top, a base, and two sections in between. 
At the top position, we see a vase-of-plenty (piuirnaghata), a symbol expressive of well- 
being and prosperity. It is not linked to a particular religious group. Possibly it served 
only decorative purposes, but a second connotation should not be excluded, since in our 
context a ghata may also stand for Ghatotkaca. In any case, all animals left and right 
move or look in its direction. What do these animals stand for? We can link four animals 
to the four directions.” The elephant is placed first on the right side. It holds something 
in its trunk tip, the way several elephants hold lotus stalks at Sanchi and other Buddhist 
places. Such elephants are not found outside Buddhist plastic art, and so this animal 
seems to represent Buddhism with all its human authorities and adherents. The direction 
could be East. 

The following Srivatsa symbol is found in many contexts, but most commonly it 
adorns the chest of Jaina saints. 

The conch shell, sanikha, is a common attribute of Visnu and no other Hindu deity. In 
contrast to the elephant, the bull and the horse, a conch is relatively immobile. It could 
stand for the south, the direction of two oceans, and the two peculiar wings may allow it 
to move north from there to the ghata as well.” 

Continuing on the left side we first meet with a horse which I take as the symbol for 
Ahura mazda or Mithras, the horse of the Sun.” Iranian sun cults were spreading fast at 
the time, and in Gandhara, we even know of a place called Ahuramazdanagara (Rahman 
& Falk 2011: 22). On the compass, the horse’s direction is west. 

Follows the namo-symbol. It is often misnamed as triratna, although in plastic art 
and paintings the true “three jewels” are depicted as three wheels atop the namo-symbol. 
It seems to have its origins in a combination of the Brahmi characters na and mo 
(Rahman & Falk 2011: 26). In the present case, the crossbars of the na have been 
converted to sankhas and the circle of the ma to the seed head of a lotus flower, as 
depicted in the right hand of a Visnu Vaikuntha from Kashmir (Agrawala 1976). 


22. 
23. 
24. 


Bakker (2019: 311) is only ten years apart: he guesses at ca. 390 (AD 416-25). 

I thank W. Pieper for pointing out the moment of directions. 

Another conch with side-protrusions looking like wings is found on the underside of the huge sandstone 
umbrella at Sarnath, probably unrelated to Vaisnava communities. 

°°. For the riderless horse as representing Mithras or the Sun, cf. MacDowall (1975) and Sun (2022, with 
ample further literature). 
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Possibly the symbol is nothing but a space-filler. 

The last symbol is the bull, which is the common allegoric figure for Siva. Its 
direction would be north. 

The counterpart to the ghata on top are the flying genii at the lowest point of the 
circle. They need particular attention. The genii are naked, apart from their hat, torque, 
and bangles. The platter that they both touch with their two hands seems to carry 
meaning. It shows an unstately lion whose feet are sunken into the rim of the platter. 
Against heraldic traditions, the tail of the lion curls inside, as if of a dog, instead of 
bending the tip outwards. Two bird heads each are attached to the two long sides of the 
platter at the oval ends. With their size and their pronounced beaks they look like vulture 
heads (fig. 6a). What does this mean, a lion with cut feet surrounded by vultures? The 
Vasisthasmrti advises the ideal king that he “should not be a vulture surrounded by 
vultures. Because the king’s flaws become evident through his entourage.” Seen this 
way, the scene at the bottom shows a lame or mutilated lion surrounded by vultures. A 
lion without feet could be called apad, “footless”, a term used for snakes in the Sata- 
pathabrahmana. A footless lion or a snake surrounded by vultures is certainly no positive 
picture but rather an element one would wish to get rid of. The ring symbolizing “all 
religious authorities in all directions of the compass moving up towards the ghata” has 
its counterpole in the genii who hold down the platter that shows a rather negative 
“footless lion surrounded by vultures”. 

Who could be meant by this dog-tailed lion and his vultures? Skandagupta tells in 
two inscriptions that when he aspired to become ruler he first had to do away with 
“enemies”, some called “snakes”, an allusion to the ndga clan that enjoyed at least one 
matrimonial alliance with the Guptas. Skanda’s way to the throne was not a direct one 
and from dated coins and inscriptions it becomes apparent that about a decade, the 
GE 130s,”’ was spent with infighting. In the end, one opponent had disappeared, 
Pirugupta, a direct son of Kumaragupta I. So, if the story included only the persons we 
know by name, then Purugupta is the first choice to be meant by our amputated lion and 
his vultures. 


The symbols on candra gold coins 

After the demise of Kumaragupta, during the decade of infighting, gold coins were 
issued, signed candra below the left arm of the king. They are conspicuous by showing 
symbols in the upper left quadrant of the obverse which never before had been part of 
Gupta gold coin designs in this position. The symbols are the sun, moon-crescent, wheel, 
fire-altar, and srivatsa. These coins have been linked to one Candragupta III by Raven in 
1992. The individuality was out of dispute, but the identity was and still is contested. The 
possible candidates are the three contemporary contestants, Purugupta, Ghatotkaca, and 
Skandagupta. It is well known that these candra coins underlie an enigmatic treatment: 
they accumulate weight, not in one change from one lower standard to another higher 


*6 VasDhS 16, 23f. na grdhro grdhraparivarah sydat. parivarad dhi dosah pradur bhavanti. The text seems 


to have started with a simple na ghrdhraparivarah sydt. 
°7- §. Kumar (2017: 354) reads a surprising /00-20-9 on a silver drachm, where the decimal looks rather like 
30. Also Todd and Fishman (forthe. 210) suspect an error. 
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one,”* but slowly but steadily they become larger and heavier. The process is well 
observed but has not found a logical explanation.” It needs an explanation since the 
often-observed process of coins losing weight has several obvious reasons, from 
continuous rasping to shortage of precious metal. On the other hand, the addition of non- 
precious metal to the same amount of precious metal — while preserving the nominal 
value*’ — is odd, to say the least. I may be allowed a guess. Could it be that the enigmatic 
candra was toying with Gresham’s law, avant la lettre? A higher weight of new editions 
while preserving the gold content will lead to the disposal of older and lower weight 
issues. This would mean that instead of the heavier issues people will rather spend the 
lighter and older pieces in the market. The purpose could be to get hold of the older 
pieces of concurrent editors at the finance centers, to remove them from circulation and 
this way diminish the notoriety of an adversary. We do see an actual process of an 
intentional damnatio memoriae in effect when only a single piece of Purugupta or 
Ghatotkaca have survived the mutual clearance processes. Thus, the infighting may have 
taken place on the monetary level as well, on both sides involved in the struggle. 

These candra gold pieces with their increasing weight are also graphically peculiar. 
From 2014 onward P. Tandon presented most complete overviews dealing with the 
common “archer” types have received additional symbols on the obverse. Some candra 
coins show a sun close to the Garuda standard, another type displays the crescent. A 
third type shows a cakra, a further type presents an Iranian fire altar,*! while a last 
variety shows a §rivatsa. Whoever issued these coins, he linked himself to Candragupta 
and he liked to toy with symbols, some of them typical for individual religious groups. 
On a trial basis, Tandon asked whether these candra-coins could not have been issued by 
Purugupta. This way the singularity of the one silver coin would disappear. Different 
from the final question, his classification and chronology was mostly accepted. 

Kumar, who vehemently opposed Tandon’s chronology, showed through content 
measurements that the sun and moon issues follow a common ratio of precious and non- 
precious metals, while the srivatsa, the wheel, and the altar issues are even further grown 
in weight. Whatever that means in minting policies, for our concern, the silver plate, it is 
important to see that the plate shows symbols to refer to a series of variant religions, 
while the candra coin issues seems to do just the same. The types are not completely 


*8- Some authors refer to a “shift towards the satamana standard”, as if the old dinara or sdtera of around 8 g. 


needed a more traditional or nationalistic uplift. We perceive a shift from about 7.8 g. towards 8.5 and finally 
9 g., in tiny steps, while a satamana should by definition never be below 10 g. (100 x the weight of a gurija 
berry). So, the satamana provides no clue, while a suvarna weight of 80 times a gunja berry makes more sense. 
But a deliberate move from one standard to a new one would have had to be abrupt, with an instant change of 
prices. 

°° Kumar (2023: 23) explains the increase of weight by the unwillingness of traders and moneyers to accept 
“debased coins within these heavier-weight coins”. How they would have found out which coin held a lower 
gold content remains unexplained. 

%°- This fact has been studied and expounded by Sanjeev Kumar in his 2017 book and in the recent 2023 paper. 
31; Kumar (2023: 599) refuses to accept this altar as being part of an Iran-based religion and calls it “Havan 
kund” of allegedly Vedic use. The term Aavanakunda is unknown to Sanskrit dictionaries and to the Vedic 
literature as a whole. I have seen many Vedic sacrifices from Ekaha to the Soma kind. All altars are conical, 
brick-made, and not indented. Indented stepped altars, however, are found galore in the West of ancient India, be 
it at Ahuramazdanagara (Kashmir Smats) or Multan, but they are also known to the Buddhists of Kanganhalli/ 
Sannati. 
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identical, but we have the Iranian side through horse and indented altar, we have the 
Srivatsa symbol on both sides, as also the Vaisnava side with wheel and conch. The 
silver plate and the candra coins thus employ a series of religious symbols in a similar 
fashion, and so it is tempting to assume that the author of the plate could also be the 
designer of the candra coins.” 


Who then is candra? 

If the silver plate is about the cooperation of Ghatotkaca and Skandagupta, then the first 
is depicted as the elderly man, while the latter must be the young one to the right. Which 
of the two ordered the plate to be made? My favorite is Skandagupta, for the reason of 
Indian politeness. The two men are dressed in very different ways. Ghatotkaca wears a 
heavy state coat, a sign of his importance. The young man is dressed plain and simple. 
He is shown as smaller and serves as the object in the crowning process. If the elder man 
had given the order, he would have made himself important, while showing his counter- 
part as small and moderate. This would presuppose a boasting attitude which could be 
felt as uncomfortable by the young man. However, if the young man ordered the plate to 
be made, he presented himself as unassuming and thankful, endowing his elder counter- 
part with all the honors he had righteously earned. 

This way the plate could be interpreted as a present to Ghatotkaca after the crowning 
ceremony, demonstrating that the new king knows quite well who had a share in 
securing the new position. 

Is this reasoning enough to ascribe the candra coins to Skandagupta? Numismatists 
will find an answer, or two. 

Philology may help. The Kavyalamkarasitravrtti (3.2,ta) of Vamana (around 
AD 800) quotes a stanza out of its original literary context that has been used repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully to shed light on a succession in the house of the Guptas.* It reads: 


so’yam samprati candraguptatanayas candraprakaso yuva, 

jato bhipatir GSrayah krtadhiyam distya krtarthasramah. 
Vamana comments: dsrayah krtadhiyam ity asya ca subandhu*'-sdcivyopaksepaparatvat 
sabhiprayatvam. 


Of the four religions as present on the rim of the silver plate, only Buddhism and Saivism are absent on the 


candra-coins. It is also obvious that so far there is not a single Buddhist statue that would mention Skandagupta 
as the ruler of the time. In Skandagupta’s last year — possibly after his demise — the stiipa of Devnimori was 
erected in AD 468 by officials not sympathetic with Skandagupta. This is in open contrast to statues mentioning 
the reign of Budhagupta, of the Gupta years 157 and 159, more or less instantly after the disappearance of 
Skandagupta and Ghatotkaca. This again goes in line with the often-cited story of Paramartha speaking of king 
“Vikramaditya of Ayodhya who was a patron of Vasubandhu, who sent his queen and the crown prince Baladitya 
to study with him” (Tandon 2014b: 569). Baladitya is the biruda of Narasimhagupta, a son of Pirugupta. Given 
the many kramas and vikramas in birudas, we should put trust in the unique baldditya and believe that a 
Buddhist saint, most likely Vasubandhu, met this son of Pirugupta in the 40s or 50s of the fifth century. 

3° Cf H. Sastri (1905-06); Pathak (1911); Hoernle (1911); Allan (1914: xlii-xliv, fn. 3), dopping yuvd, so 
copied into Tandon (2014a: 115), who takes Candragupta for Pirugupta. 

*- The edition reads ca subandhu®, noting as vv.ll. vasubandha and ca subandhum. Haraprasad Sastri 
(1905-06: 253), who takes subandhu as a personal name, also found vastubandhu. Narasimhachar (1911) lists 
more variants. 
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The many attempts at looking for a young “son” of Candragupta who became king 
often ended up with the question of why Kumaragupta, the alleged younger “son”, is 
referred to as candraprakasa. The term can be understood a proper name, but also as 
descriptive in that the man is “famous as the moon/as candra”. Irrespective of the 
offered solution, the problem seems to lie in tanaya, which not only means “son”, but 
includes “offspring” and thus can also denote a “grandchild”, particularly so in 
compounds. A young “grandson” of Candragupta would be Skandagupta who actually 
became king (jdto bhiipatir) and was a protector (asraya) of learned or determined men 
(krtadhi). Who are these determined men? According to the commentator Vamana, the 
author hints at suwbandhusdcivyam, the companionship of close relatives.** With distyd, 
the author seems to approve of an actual political move. I translate: 


“This young man who is famous as Candra, who is a grandson of Candragupta, now 
(samprati) became king as a protector of leaned/determined men. Fortunately, he was 
successful in his endeavor.” 

Vamana adds: “‘protector of learned/determined men’ is a case of allusion, referring to the 
companionship of a close relative.” 


We encounter three persons: a) Candraprakasa, who is young, younger than b) 
another unnamed person who is older and on account of that was expected to succeed his 
father. The accession was recent (samprati) and had something to do with c) a compa- 
nion who was learned and/or determined and belonged to the same family as the king. 
The poet was happy with this development (distya). 

The stanza can seamlessly be connected with our case. It would tell us that Skanda- 
gupta was nicknamed candra. The stanza also would befit Ghatotkaca, who could play 
the role of a determined man (krtadhi), a good companion, saciva, certainly a “close 
family member”, subandhu. 

In case this stanza alludes to the succession of Kumaragupta, then it allows to 
separate the functions of Skandagupta and Ghatotkaca: one became king (jdto bhiipatih) 
at a time when the second one acted as advisor. And so Skandagupta can apply for being 
candra, again. 


Candra and the Mehrauli Pillar 
The silver plate, if interpreted correctly, displays a certain nearness of the two men 
which is visualized by the bandhana displaying their blood-relationship. The link can 
also be extended to the bandhika shrubs backing the two, indicative that both 
rajabandhavas derive from no-name mothers. The subandhu acting as a companion or 
advisor fits nicely into this picture. Together the two have saved the empire from doom. 
Nothing of this sort is known from their enemy, the hardly respected Purugupta, 
“surrounded by vultures”. 

A similar familiarity between the two men speaks from the inscription on the 
Mehrauli iron pillar, usually ascribed to Candragupta II. The author puts great pains into 


> The often-cited Buddhist authors Subandhu or Vasubandhu prohibit themselves for reasons of both 


chronology and religious orientation. 
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using ambiguous language,” but at least he signals that the creator of the pillar is no 
more. We learn that the creator was “called candra’’, candrahva, not candragupta. This 
candra is titled narapati and bhumipati. An initial co-regency followed by final autarchy 
could be implied in the term ekadhirdjya as enjoyed by candra according to a statement 
in line 5. He has warded off an onslaught of northerners from Bactria in the delta of the 
Indus. We know that Skandagupta has done so. The author of the inscription hints at the 
creator of the pillar as having received a heavy blow against his arm, abhilikhita 
khadgena kirttir bhuje, “‘“Fame’ was written on his arm with a sword”. An injury of this 
sort may have been the reason for his demise. The author is convinced that the valor/heat 
of him (will remain) “just like the heat of a fire in a great wood of him who has come to 
rest”, santasya mahavane hutabhujo yasya pratapo. Two words hint at Skandagupta: 
santa is a term used by the author of the Kahaum inscription (Fleet 1888: 67, 1.3) to 
characterize the year 141, AD 460. This was a point in time when it was felt that a period 
of strife had come to an end in the life of Skandagupta. From the 130s, not many of his 
dated silver coins have survived, while lead coins with legible ciphers are more. With the 
beginning of the GE 140s, the dated silver coinage is found in relative abundance. 
AD 460 could thus be the year that for Skandagupta ekddhirdjya started, - and Purugupta 
was no more. But this is not the place to quibble about prime and final years. Kumar 
(2017: 119f.) has said what matters: “the handover of the power ... was gradual’, be it 
from Candragupta to Kumaragupta,*” or from Kumaragupta to Skandagupta. For the 
latter, the time around the year GE 140 must have made the difference, from infighting to 
santa. The “heat of a pacified fire” sounds like a term widely understood, as it recalls the 
happy end after many years during which he had tried to finish with his enemy 
Purugupta. 

Second, mahavane hutabhujo is reminiscent of the birth of Skanda from the burning 
reeds forest (Saravanam), as told in the Ramayana (1.35,17f.). Like Skanda arising anew 
from embers thought to be extinguished, the defunct Skandagupta is hoped to do so too. 
The Mehrauli pillar may furnish another evidence of the cooperation of Skandagupta and 
Ghatotkaca if the first one had it constructed, and the second, after the demise of the first 
(now made more credible by the GE 152 coin), had it inscribed to let us know. The 
opaque language has done its service and helped to preserve the pillar. With any of the 
two personal names in clear terms, it might have fallen a-pray to the same complete 
elimination that did away with so many coins on both sides. 

The silver plate is unique so far. It helps us to understand the background of a 
struggle that arose after Kumaragupta I was no more. We see that Skandagupta won the 
day, or rather the decade. His adversary was Purugupta, while Ghatotkaca stood by his 
side, as a companion (saciva), if we are not mistaken. 


36. 
37. 


Bhandare (2005/6: 72) calls the underlying attitude “eulogistic bias”. 

The last twenty years of Candragupta’s reign see silver coins issued from the king himself and from 
Rudrasimha III as well, although the latter should have lost his independence in AD 407, when Gupta coins 
were issued in Ksatrapa layout, dated in the saka and Gupta era alike (Bhandare 2005/6: 94), probably hinting at 
different areas of distribution. 
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Conclusion 

The silver plate provides a picture of two Gupta family members. The two men 
demonstrate their relationship and the elder man turns the younger one into a Gupta ruler 
by crowning him with the headgear of Skanda. The older man is Ghatotkaca, a late and 
lower-rated son of Candragupta I, highly respected in public. We have seen that the 
Kevala Narasimha Temple inscription need not be interpreted as reflecting an otherwise 
unknown feud between Skandagupta and Ghatotkaca. On the contrary, it seems to have 
alluded to the murder of Ramagupta in the manner we are familiar with from some 
dramas. 

Several textual sources show that the two men worked together in good harmony, 
more so, that Skandagupta would not have achieved his position without the support of 
the elder statesman. The Iron Pillar inscription tells us most likely that Skandagupta fell 
in battle, and very few coins signal that Ghatotkaca continued his friend’s rule for a few 
years. If we are allowed to combine the statements of the different disciplines we receive 
a remarkably consistent, even credible story. But this story depends on several vicious 
circles, which, as we know, are not necessarily wrong. They just don’t provide any 
proof. 

Still, the main aim of this paper was to show that Ghatotkacagupta was not killed by 
Skandagupta, but on the contrary, was instrumental in the success of the latter. Only this 
friendship allows us to identify the two persons on the silver plate the way it was done.” 
On this main point I do not disagree with most numismatists who place candra, 
christened “Candragupta III”, between Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta.*” An open 
question beyond my concern is whether this otherwise unknown Candragupta III is a 
person on his own (Raven 1992), or Pirugupta (Tandon),”® or simply Skandagupta 
himself, supported by his companion before he managed to reach ekadhirdjya. Time and 
further finds will tell. 
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°8- Other views should not be excluded. P. Tandon (private communication) considers Kumaragupta I himself a 


more natural solution for the elderly person holding the crown. I object because a paternal promotion would 
most likely have found entry in Skandagupta’s epigraphical vestiges, while his uncle as a patron explains the 
purnaghata in its top position on the rim of the plate, a pun for Ghata, short for Ghatotkaca. The strongest 
argument I see in the stanza from the Kavyalamkarasitravrtti, explained by Vamana as speaking of a young man 
(vuva), grandson (tanaya) of Candragupta, becoming king on behalf of the perseverance of his clever subandhu. 
If weight changes really occurred in a strictly linear way, then the graphics in Tandon (2020: 384, fig. 31) 
are compelling. 
40. J leave out S. Kumar who reattributes various types, some back to Candragupta II (2023: 27), some to a 
king “two or three decades after Skandagupta came to power” (2023: 29), opposing any attempt at locating 
“Candragupta III” between Kumaragupta and Skandagupta. To understand his reasoning requires a deep study 
of technical means which appear too complicated for ordinary historians. 
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PLATE 16 


H. Falk, “A silver-plate from northern India relating to the accession of Skandagupta” 


Fig. 1: Silver plate, 30 cm across, depicting two related Fig. 2: Silver plate seen from the underside. 
men from the Gupta dynasty. 


Fig. 3: a) Skanda with headgear (Ashmolean, acc.no. EA2013.64), b) Skanda with headgear (Los Angeles County Museum, acc.no. 
M 85.279.3). 


PLATE 17 


Fig. 3: c) Skanda with headgear (Cleveland Museum of Art, acc.no. d) Dancing deva with two tufts headgear on a Gandharan 
John L. Severance Fund 1973.76). panel from the Tokyo National Museum. 
For full view cf. Kurita 2003: 195, no. 565. 


Fig. 4: a) Reverse of a gold coin of Huviska reading SKANAOKO/M/APO and BIZATO, showing both deities with headgear that 
ends in a ball or two (Triton XXV, 602). b) Head of Skanda paficasikha with two tufts on his front, “3/4 cent.”, from 
Mandsaur, Gajendraghat (Bhopal State Museum, courtesy Meherish Devaki). 


PLATE 18 


Fig. 5: a) Silver dinar of Pirugupta, British Museum acc.no. “OR.9560”, dated GE 137, ca. AD 556, reading vijitavanir avanipatih 
purugupto divam jayati. b) Silver dinar of Ghatotkacagupta after Karan Singh 2018, reading (...) *avanipati ghatotkacagupto 
yam. c) Standard type of Skandagupta, reading vijitavanir avanipatir jayati divam skandagupto yam. 


Fig. 6: a) Close-up of the platter turned around. The hands of the two genii hold down the heads of large birds, taken to be vultures. 
b) Close-up of the roundel of fig. 1. 


